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A WEEK WITH PAUL THE APOSTLE 


First Day—All for Good 


And we know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called according to his pur- 
pose.—Romans 8 : 28. ‘ 

We know that all is not well on this earth. It never has 
been. ‘Terrible things are being done. Most of the tragedy is 
willfully caused by man himself. But to him who lives a life in- 
spired by the love of God, and who gives himself for those who 
need him, no evil can come. Life or death, pain or pleasure, he 
is upheld by the divine power, and no evil can befall him. 


Prayer: O God, in whom I live and move, teach me each 
day that my life isnot my own, but thine. Show me how to work 
so that all may be well with me, in thy service and in the service 
of thy children. Amen. 


Second Day—The Ordinary Man 


Salute Apelles, approved in Christ. Salute them which are 
of Aristobulus’ household.— Romans 16 : 10. 

History, as it has been written, has largely been the story 
of the great, the famous and the powerful, while the poor and 
ordinary everyday man has been forgotten as if he had never 
been born. Only in the mass does he signify anything in the 
pages of history. The man called to the service of his fellowman 
is interested in the Apelleses and the Aristobuluses as much as in 
the Agrippas and the Gamaliels. Paul loved them all, for all 
had in them the mark of divinity, the capacity to serve and to 
be faithful. 


Prayer: God, who alone knowest the hearts of all men, 
would that my heart may be found faithful and true to the end, 
free from self-aggrandizement and false pride. May I be a 
friend to all I meet upon the broad highway of life. Amen. 


Third Day—Inexpedient Things 

All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedi- 
ent; all things are lawful for me, but I will not be brought under 
the power of any.—-i Corinthians 6 : 12. 

So many things to occupy the mind and heart, so many things 
to do, so many things to get, to provide, to have! Not all are 
good for us, not all are worth having, but we set our hearts on 
them. What is good for one may not be good for another, yet 
all alike are brought under the power of Things. 


Prayer: Lord of Life, wean me from dependence upon in- 
expedient things. Fill my soul with reliance upon the love which 
never fails, and which alone can provide the peace which passes 
human understanding. Amen. 


Fourth Day—Love 

Now abideth faith, hope and charity, but the greatest of 
these is charity.—1 Corinthians 13 : 13. 

It is not easy for the old always to be charitable to the 
young. It is not always easy for the young to be charitable to 
the old. The young think they alone have access to the latest 
and most approved ideas; as if being modern made them more 
authoritative. The old think they alone have had the advan- 
tage of long years of experience, as if everyone were equally 
able to learn or profit by experience and there were no differ- 
ences in human beings in their capacities for enlightenment and 
discernment, regardless of age. 

It is not easy to be charitable to those who think quite 
differently from ourselves. ‘ 

Prayer: Father! Give me an humble and an understanding 


heart! Amen. 
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Fifth Day—Incorruption 


Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
does corruption inherit incorruption.—1 Corinthians 15 : 50. 


We forget this. Our bodies and their needs absorb so much 
of our attention. We spend our lives stoking an engine that is 
bound inevitably at last to the scrap-heap. Our souls are the 
passengers. They it is for which the engines are made. It is 
the message on the paper, not the paper, which is important. 
The language of the kingdom of God is the soul’s native tongue. 
Our lives should be written in that language, for it is the spiritual 
inheritance of mankind, which we have the privilege of investing 
in our own day for the enlargement of the estate of the human 
family, our heirs. 


Prayer: Eternal One! May we be able to transmit to 
others a treasure indestructible, a strong, spiritual inheritance, 
undepleted by our own lives or their weaknesses, but developed 
and made greater in the light of thy countenance. Amen. 


Sixth Day—Sensitive Pride 


Tam become a fool in glorying; ye have compelled me; for I 
ought to have been commended of you; for in nothing am I be- 
hind the very chiefest of apostles, though I be nothing.—2 Cor- 
inthians 12:11. 

Poor Paul! How human and like the rest of us! Hew 
easily we become foolish in our self-appreciation! After all, 
what do any of us amount to? Only as God is able to use us in 
the service of our fellowman do we amount to much. Neverthe- 
less, we love dearly to feel that we are useful, to God or man, 
and would give much to know how best to use our little talent for 
the common good. 


Prayer: Help us, Father, to see that all glory is in thee and 
in thy hands. Show us how we may put ourselves into the way 
of service; how we may always measure what we can do or have 
done, by what we have not, and cannot have, done, but should 
try continually to do, for the betterment of humanity. Amen. 


Seventh Day—Security 


It is impossible for God to lie . . . . which hope we have 
as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast.—Hebrews 6 : 19. 

The laws of the spiritual life are definite and sure. We 
may not know all of them, nor understand many of them. Very 
slow is man to learn. The catastrophes happening daily on this 
planet, the hatred, bloodshed, fear and despair, may scmetimes 
shake us, but if we have an eternal fixed anchor in the conscious- 
ness of God’s presence in our lives we can endure the storm and 
whatever happens, in the end, be triumphant. 


Prayer: God, whose presence is seen all about us where 
love is, let me show worthily my gratitude for thy constant, re- 
liable, trustworthy aid, by giving to others that strength, faith, 
hope, love, which I have always received from thee. And to 
thee be the glory. Amen. 


* * * 


That only which we have within, can we see without. If 
we meet no gods, it is because we harbor none. If there is 
grandeur in you, you will find grandeur in porters and sweeps. 
He is only rightly immortal to whom all things are immortal. 
Fear God, and where you go, men shall think they walk in hal- 
lowed cathedrals. I look on those sentiments which make the 
glory of the human being, love, humility, faith, as being also 
the intimacy of the Divinity in the atoms; and that, as soon as 
the man is right, assurances and previsions emanate from the 
interior of his body and his mind. 

Emerson. 
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MEANING OF RELIGIONS 


ARIOUS religions and sects grow out of varying 
V answers to the primary questions of religion. 
It is because intelligent people today cannot 
accept without qualification any one set of answers 
that they can no longer be merely, though not less 
than, sectarian. We must be not less than Christian 
but we can no longer be merely Christian. Along 
with the thrillingly significant discoveries about the 
nature of the mind and about the nature of the 
physical world, this generation is fortunate in its 
uninhibited access to the great and good aspirations 
and examples of all men in all times and places. 

A broad and unbiased survey of all religions re- 
veals three characteristics of genuinely religious per- 
sons: 1. Serious concern about the problems of life, 
and much prolonged meditation upon them. Medita- 
tion that is not self-willed, but prayerful, in that it is 
constantly receptive to those flashes of insight and 
understanding known as revelation or inspiration. 
2. Metaphysical beliefs based on the best available 
knowledge, subject to change as knowledge changes. 
No one would deny the existence of his father just be- 
cause his understanding of the father changes. So 
changing and varying concepts of God do not deny 
his existence, but the persistence of concepts of one 
kind or another tends to affirm his existence. 3. De- 
votion to ethical principles which lead to kindly and 
harmonious social relations. A devotion that is genuine 
and uncompromising, and not merely lip service. 

* * 


WHAT KIND OF LIBERAL? 


T was suggested to a minister not long ago that a 
certain man within the rather-poorly defined 
limits of his parish would appreciate a call. The 

minister called and this is what he heard, in superb 
English and in a patrician manner: 1. A very deli- 
cately-turned criticism of the minister for not having 
called sooner. 2. A discussion of the;proprieties,to be 


- 


= 


observed at the man’s death. He thought it would be 
unseemly and undignified not to have a funeral. 
Then, too, some people might even go so far as to 
suggest that he was an atheist if there were no funeral. 
But where should his funeral be held? He discussed 
various possibilities, carefully considering pros and 
cons, ending with the statement that he felt some 
church would be the most suitable place. 3. Subtle 
statements emphasizing that this man was not a 
churchman, and that nothing was to be expected of 
him in the way of support for the church. 

When in the course of the conversation some 
mention was made of The Christian Register, he said, 
“Oh, yes, do you still have that column of Pleasan- 
tries? It used to be rather superior.’”” What, if any- 
thing, does that make of the Pleasantries? 

This man is one who has had opportunity to ob- 
serve life widely and it might be expected that he would 
appreciate his responsibilities to an institution which 
he asks to serve him. He is a man of some wealth and 
social standing; but what kind of a liberal is he? 

* * 


UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 


HURCHES may be divided into those governed 
by hierarchies, those governed by presbyteries, 
and those governed by congregations. Ours 

are congregational churches. 

Congregationalism in New England originated 
with the separatist movement in England. The Sep- 
aratists went to Holland, then to America, and were 
later called the Pilgrims. They settled at Plymouth. 
The Puritans differed from the Separatists in that they 
wanted to remain loyal to the established Church. of 
England, but reform it from within. But when they 
came to America they ‘‘out-separated the Separatists.”’ 

Congregationalism was motivated by a desire to 
choose and ordain ministers who had not necessarily 
submitted to a course of training outlined by a hier- 
archy, but who had demonstrated their worthiness 
for their profession; by the desire to bind congrega- 
tions together on working bases called covenants, 
rather than by creeds; by the desire to cut off from 
any particular hierarchical differentiations, and thus 
become members of the “Holy Catholic Church,”’ 
that is the church universal. There was also a desire 
to get away from elaborate ritual, from ecclesiasticism 
in architecture and worship, which accounts for our 
plain New England meetinghouses and simple pro- 
grams for worship. 

There was very little doctrinal purpose in the 
origins of Congregationalism. All were Calvinists. 
This continued until about 1800. Calvinism, always 
severe, had become more so under pioneer conditions. 
More and more people came to rebel against its doc- 
trine of the natural depravity of man. They began 
to assert faith in man and in the possibilities of man. 
Man, they said, is divine,fand,if and,when he is bad, 
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it is because he has been made so. The natural conse- 
quence of such a belief was the organization of many 
charities, some of which are still functioning. 

What came to be known as Unitarianism then 
was not in its origins so much concerned with the 
nature of Christ as with the nature of man. It gave 
man a new and higher status. As a natural corollary 
the gap between man, Christ, and God was narrowed. 
Gradually that view, held by a group of early Chris- 
tians sufficiently large to impel the Emperor Constan- 
tine to call the Council of Nicea in 325 A. D. to de- 
cide between it and opposing views, the view that 
“however far the Son may surpass other created be- 
ings, he himself is a created being,’’ became widely 
accepted. Although the decision at Nicea went 
against this group called Arians, after their leader 
Arius, they continued their controversy until 381, 
when another council declared the Nicean decision to 
be the only orthodox one. Unitarianism then was a 
return to Arianism, one of the two great doctrinal 
divisions of the early church. To unify his empire 
the emperor had to stamp out one of these divisions, 
and after much discussion and two church councils, 
it was decided to try to stamp out Arianism. 

Unitarianism in America did not represent a 
turning away from Congregationalism. It did repre- 
sent a turning away from Calvinistic orthodoxy to the 
Arianism of early Christianity. Our churches are 
Unitarian and Congregational. 


LIBERALISM A MORTAL SIN- 
(An Editorial from The Inquirer, English Unitarian 
Weekly) d 
N England a Catholic may vote for any party 
he chooses. In Spain a Catholic votes Liberal on 
pain of committing mortal sin. The fact that in 
this country Catholic ecclesiastics refrain, as a rule, 
from active interference with the right of an English 
Catholic to exercise his own political judgment is 
due, of course, to “expediency’’—a blessed word of 
peculiar convenience to the Catholic Church. That, 
on the other hand, the Spanish Catholic is forbidden 
to vote as he pleases or to take part in ‘“‘Left’’ or Lib- 
eral politics, is, obviously enough, due to Spain’s be- 
ing a Catholic country where, until recently, the 
Church held over the majority of the people an un- 
divided sway. 

That the Spanish Catholic should be forbidden to 
cast his vote for liberalism will not surprise those of 
our readers who recall the Encyclical Libertas, issued 
by Pope Leo XIII in 1888, and confirmed and ampli- 
fied by subsequent pronouncements. This encyclical 
condemned the idea of religious liberty, stating that, 
though “the Church usually acquiesces in certain 
modern liberties, she does so not because she prefers 
them in themselves, but because she judges it expedi- 
ent to permit them until, in happier times, she can 
exercise her own liberty . . . .”’; in other words, “her 
own liberty” to stamp sectaries like Unitarians out of 
existence and annul the civil rights of all who profess 
and call themselves Liberals! 

In spite of these known pontifical pronouncements 
—which we too often forget—some people in this 
country have been considerably surprised at a recent 


statement by Mr. John Langdon-Davies to the effect: 
that the profession of liberal politics was (is) regarded 
in Spain as mortal sin. There is no cause at all for 
surprise to those who know Rome—not as she exists 
in England, in a state of enforced “expedient’’ re- 
treat, but the Spanish “Rome” with half the country’s 
wealth in her hands. Yet some people were honestly 
incredulous. So Mr. Langdon-Davies determined to 
obtain first-hand evidence that what he had said (on 
the authority of a fellow writer) was true. And in a 


~ book entitled “Brief and Simple Explanation of the 


Catholic Catechism,” by R. P. Angel Maria de Arcos, 
S. J., signed and commended by the Archbishop of 
Granada (third edition), he found what he sought. 
He cites these questions and answers, among others: 


@. Is there no grade of Liberalism which may be 
Catholic? 

A. That is what its partisans claim: but the Church 
teaches that what is called Catholic Liberalism is 
not Catholic. 

Q. Then there is no grade of Liberalism that can be 
good? 

A. None: because Liberalism is a mortal sin and anti- 
Christian in essence. 

Q. Then whoever is liberal in polities sins? 

A. Certainly: because in liberal politics there exists 
that Liberalism which the Church condemns. 

Q. What of Communism, Socialism, Modern Democ- 
racy, Anarchism, and the like sects? 

A. They are contrary to Catholic faith, to justice, and 
to all virtue, and as such condemned by the 
Church. 


Could anything be plainer—or, for Catholic Lib- 
erals and Socialists, more disturbing? For, as Mr. 
Langdon-Davies truly says in a pamphlet (“The 
Spanish Church. and Politics,” Watts, one penny) 
setting forth his “discovery,” ‘‘English readers should 
remember that, to the Spanish Church, our present 
Government, our Conservative Party, the Primrose 
League . . . . would all be tainted with ‘leftism,’ for 
the Liberalism to which that Church (i. e., the Church, 
for Catholicism is one and indivisible-——Ed.) is opposed 
is not a matter of party politics, but the very political 
atmosphere which an Englishman breathes uncon- 


sciously by virtue of his country’s history.”’ 


* * 


PETRIFIED STUMPS 


Religion, though it has its roots in the past, must change 
its forms to meet the conditions of every age. We are the in- 
heritors of a great tradition. No orthodox, conservative re- 
ligionist can appreciate the personality of Jesus more than does. 
the modern religious liberal who sees that much that is best in 
contemporary social life has its roots in that life which towered 
like a tree on the Galilean hillside. 

However, because we believe that religion is like a tree 
with its roots in the past does not mean that religion must be- 
come a petrified forest. That is the difficulty with many re- 
ligious institutions of the modern world. They are now mere 
petrified stumps of once great and noble trees. One of the 
characteristics of religion has always been its preservation of 
values. Yet it is easy for preservation to become petrification. 
There are religions in which the “living dogmas of the dead 
have become the dead dogmas of the living.”—Walion E. Cole,, 
in The Toledo Unitarian. 
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“Hew to the Line” 
Arthur B. Green 


This is a paper read on the occasion of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the dedication of the Third 
Meeting House of the First Parish at Needham, Mass., November 28, 1937. Mr. Green is a layman of that parish. 


EW to the line, and let the chips fall where 
they may!’ This adage of sturdy Yankee 
craftsmanship still goes ringing on. It carries 

down to a less decisive age the determined ideals of a 
pioneer time, when tools were few and materials were 
what nature stored in a virgin forest. On July 26, 
1837, when the Third Meeting House was dedicated, 
a young nation was just beginning its commercial 
supremacy on the high seas in wooden ships made by 
hewing to the line, an ascendancy that was to last well 
up to the year when that Third Meeting House was 
put on skids and rollers and moved across from its 
original site to where it now stands, and where we 
now meet to do it honor. 


I 


There was straight clear pine. White pine for 
corner posts and framing, for the old pine paneling to 
which our modern dwellings tastefully return, for a 
thousand uses where its light weight and ease of 
working commended it; yellow pine for floor joists and 
rafters, for ship’s planking and house flooring; white 
cedar for shingles; red cedar for its resistance to decay 
underground and its repulsion of moths; oak for 
timbering both ashore and afloat; ash for axe handles, 
wagon wheels, thills, whiffletrees, and trenails ashore, 
and for trenails and belaying pins afloat; maple to 
serve with oak and ash and walnut for furniture and 
later to make blocks for the carpenter’s plane; walnut 
for gun stocks: such was the variety at that time avail- 
able to housewright, millwright, cartwright, ship- 
wright. Spruce went into masts and yardarms. 

The competent builder of the day carried over his 
shoulder nearly all the tools of his trade. With the 
broad axe, its blade in a plane with its handle, and the 
adze, its blade at right angles to its handle, he finished 
the surfaces of his timbers and plank. With the augur 
he bored his holes. With the spoke-shave he finished 
the pins or trenails to fit these holes and thus fasten 
timber to timber, plank to timber. The chisel and the 
maple-headed mallet made the rabbets and mortises 
by which timber was fitted to timber in framing a build- 
ing ora ship. And that was about all. But great was 
the skill of a good carpenter. 

Building, at least the framing, whether for church, 
barn, house, or ship, was summer work, for it had to be 
outdoors, and the wood had to be well seasoned and 
dry. Carrying on his shoulder his simple outfit of 
tools, a shipwright came barefooted one hot day to a 
yard looking for employment. The foreman of the 
yard tried his axes for balance and found them good, 
tried the edges and found them sharp. He decided 
on atest. Taking off his white linen glove that was a 
badge of office in the shipyard, he spread it on a log. 
Taking the man’s broad axe at long handle, he swung 
- four full swings over his shoulder and placed four 
deep cuts between the fingers of the white glove. 
If the barefoot man could do as well, he might qualify. 


a 


The barefoot man took the axe at long handle, put his 
bare foot on the log, and swung four deep cuts between 
his bare toes. The foreman considered that he had 
found a good man. 


II 


Such was the skill that went into ship and meet- 
inghouse alike in the days when this building was 
raised. If you climb the folding ladder from the bal- 
cony at your back through the hatchway, you find 
yourself very much in the dark and on a level above 
the cove ceiling which forms the top of this audito- 
rium. When your eyes become accustomed to the 
dim light, you become aware that just below your 
feet lie five clear straight pine timbers crosswise of the 
building, spaced about fourteen feet apart, spanning 
forty-three feet in the clear. These timbers are twelve 
by twelve and show not a single knot in the entire 
span. They have been hand-hewn. They have been 
rabbeted and mortised for the Second Meeting House, 
from which they were taken to use in this, the Third 
Meeting House. You could not obtain commercially 
their equal today from any part of the American 
forest. Each of these long timbers forms the bottom 
chord of a wood truss. These sticks of straight pine 
must have come out of the woods one hundred and 
sixty-three years ago, for the Second Meeting House 
was built in 1774. 

From these bottom chords hangs the plaster ceil- 
ing which you see from your seats, suspended like a 
dish bottom up. This is formed of a wooden skeleton, 
sheathed with laths, and covered with lime’ plaster. 
From it used to hang a chandelier before the days of 
electricity. On it was once painted an open Bible in 
color, which after many years was painted out, evi- 
dently by an act of vandalism, but the culprits were 
never caught and the decoration never reproduced. 
From this ceiling once hung also a dove which was a 
taxidermist’s handiwork, a stuffed dove. 

But what keeps the long pine timbers up is more 
than their own bending strength. Fitted to them isa 
system of oak timbers of smaller size, averaging about 
seven by seven, also hand hewn, also evidently taken 
from the Second Meeting House. They form the 
series of trusses of triangular shape which serve the 
double duty of tying the side walls together and sup- 
porting the roof against its own weight plus the occa- 
sional loads from wind and snow. 

Within the side walls, between the windows, are 
vertical posts or columns. Each wall column stands 
exactly under the end of one of the wooden roof trusses. 
Topping the columns is a horizontal timber in lengths 
which are spliced together to form a continuous run- 
ner, called the “plate,’’ which corresponds with a 
similar long stringer or sleeper under the bottom ends 
of the columns called a “‘sill,’”’ which in turn rests 
on the stone underpinning. The roof trusses rest on 
the plate. Thus the church is framed in a series of 
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transverse truss-and-post systems called ‘‘bents,’’ and 
that is the skeleton of every frame structure. At the 
front end of the building a double roof truss is set and 
this carries the churchward side of the bell tower by 
supporting the two twelve by twelve corner posts of 
the tower, again of white pine. It is the sag of wooden 
trusses thus employed that accounts for a fact that 
the critical eye will notice, namely, in nearly all wooden 
churches the steeple leans slightly toward the build- 
ing, where one side of the steeple rests on the founda- 
tion while the churchward side is supported on trusses 
spanning the width of the building. That lean is 
true of this meetinghouse. 

Examining this truss structure more closely, you 
find almost no metal. The large pine bottom chord is 
hung at its center to the center tie of the truss by a 
hand forged iron strap. That is the only metal in the 
entire truss. Every other fastening is made by mortis- 
ing or rabbeting and securing with a round pin made 
of ash. Where the corner posts of the tower come be- 
tween the members of the double truss, there is one 
iron bolt through each post, set up with nut and washer, 
all hand forged and threaded. Of all the joints in the 
truss, the most vital is the joint between the oak top 
chord and the pine bottom chord at the roof eaves. 
There you find the height of the shipwright’s art with 
its rabbeted fit and its well fitted trenail. 


III 

In the matter of getting the structure in place, 
the meetinghouse differed most from the ship. The 
ship was framed and planked on the ways and then 
was moved into place by launching. In a ship the 
only parts to be raised to vertical position were the 
masts, and that was done after launching, with a 
special hoisting device known as “shears.’”’ But the 
meetinghouse has its open side toward the ground, and 
its heaviest members standing vertically above ground. 
So the method was to put together certain groups of 
timbers forming certain portions of the frame on the 
ground, then to raise them. Putting them together 
was simply carpenter, or housewright, work, handling 
one stick at a time. Raising them was another mat- 
ter, calling for all the tackle and all the brawn of the 
neighborhood. A barn raising, or a church raising, was 
a prime event in the community, and all other busi- 
ness was suspended. No builder called for this inter- 


ruption to the community life until he had assembled © 


on the ground every bit of framing that would_have to 
go up, so that all hands working together under his 
plan and direction could get the frame up complete and 
in place in one day. A raising was therefore a gala 
day. The owner of the building that was to be 
played host and supplied the food, refreshment, and, 
even in the case of churches, sometimes a bit of spirits. 

Edward Augustus Mills wrote in 1916 that in 
raising this meetinghouse-an accident occurred and a 
whole side of the frame fell. A man was injured and 
was taken across the way for treatment. So heavy was 
the work and so slim the facilities in those days that 
accidents were far from rare. 


IV 


The First Meeting House was erected in 1712, 
apparently never quite finished, and never formally 
dedicated. It was a barn-like structure with two tiers 


of windows, a front and a side entrance through vesti- 
bules, but no spire. The Second Meeting House took 
substantially the same form with the addition of a 
tower which stood at one end with three sides exposed 
and the fourth side set into the front wall of the build- 
ing. Three doors in the three sides of the tower por- 
tion were the entrances. Built in 1774, a year after 
the fire that destroyed the First Meeting House, the 
Second acquired from Paul Revere and Son.the cast 
bell which in this Third Meeting House still calls to 
worship. It was rung for the first time November 
15, 1811. The Third Meeting House was undertaken 
in 1836 and finished the following summer to improve 
the form of the older building. A projection with 
separate pediment was built on the front, from which 
the bell tower rose, forming a front vestibule with two 
entrances. Instead of two tiers of windows, the Third 
Meeting House had three large double windows on 
each side with pointed arch tops, and the pointed arch 
also featured the belfry opening above. In line with 
that suggestion of Gothic, the tower was finished with 
four small slender spires at the four corners of each of 
the two step levels, and from the center of a flat roof 
at the second level rose a larger slender spire capped 
by a weather vane. At or about the time of moving 
in 1879, though the building was unchanged in size or 
form, the architectural trim substituted square- 
topped windows with separate pediments and round 
arches for pointed in the belfry, thus suggesting 
Romanesque instead of Gothic. The two front en- 
trances became windows, and the present central 
door was made. Apparently, until 1888, the audi- 
torium building stood alone except for ten stalls in a 
hitching shed at the rear. The chapel, then added, 
brought with it a secondary lantern and tower over its 
own entrance vestibule. The square pyramid roofing, 
the main belfry, carried at its peak a spire of turned 
wood capped by a weather vane. Today, both the 
secondary tower over the chapel entrance and the 
spire on the main bell tower have disappeared, and 
the main tower is left looking decidedly unfinished. 


V 


In this ancient meetinghouse we inherit a tradi- 
tion of worth, which fairly speaks to us in the words. 
of our fathers, ‘‘Hew to the line!’ We have scarcely 
completed or fulfilled the honor due it until we re- 
store to it a parish membership in numbers and 
devotion unsurpassed by any neighboring church, 
and brighten and finish it inside and outside to con- 
form with and to express the high mission of our faith. 

* * * 
WHAT IS YOUR “U. Q.’’ (UNITARIAN QUOTIENT)? 

In line with several popular magazines which publish a regu- 
lar “quiz” for their readers, we submit the following: 

What is the American Unitarian Association? 

When and where will its next general meeting be held? 

To how many voting delegates is your church entitled at. 
this meeting? 

If these delegates do not attend in person, but vote by 
mail, according to provisions in recently adopted by-laws, how 
will they be chosen? Will they vote as individuals, or in a body? 

How many Unitarian ministers do you know, outside of 
your own church? 

If you cannot answer these questions, perhaps some of your 
fellow members may be able to help you.—Cleveland Unitarian. 
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The Harvest of Liberty 


O. A. Hammond 


Mr. Hammond is an attorney and president of the American Abstract Company at Des Moines, 


Towa. 


NE Sunday morning in the city of Geneva a 
minister stood quietly in his pulpit and prayed 
for Russia, Japan and the United States. For 

Russia he asked divine forgiveness because of its 
violence and bloodshed in the recent revolution; for 
Japan he sought forgiveness for the violation of inter- 
national treaties and the occupation of Manchuria, 
and he did implore the Lord Almighty to be merciful 
to America, even though our government had inflated 
the currency, put out a dishonest dollar and impaired 
the savings of people who had accepted our securities 
in good faith and were dependent on them for their 
existence. 

These were not the words of a foreigner, but the 
voice of a minister of an American church in a foreign 
country. Perhaps, however, it stated the foreign 
viewpoint with a frankness that the foreigner would 
hesitate to do. The interesting thing, and also the 
illuminating thing, is that this man had not picked 
America out as the one and only sinless nation. We 
were classified along with the rest. The sin, if any, 
was only an act of domestic policy, perhaps more 
thoughtless than ruthless; yet it was done in a purely 
American way, without any consideration for its effect 
on the rest of the world. Is this act characteristic and 
is this idea general? If so, whence did it come and 
where does it lead us to? 


Migrations 

Go back to those troublesome days and those 
turbulent days at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century and examine the reasons for the western mi- 
gration. In England, France, Spain and Holland 
there existed a confused and complicated condition. 
No one thing was responsible for the struggle between 
the haves and the have-nots; the educated and the 
ignorant; the free and the bound to servitude. But 


out of this oppression, there arose a movement to 


escape and get away from their old homes, and the road 
to liberty in many instances led to the West Indies or 
to the American mainland. In part economic, in part 
religious, perhaps in a small degree political, were the 
reasons for their journey to America. 

Strict conformity was demanded, not only in the 
old country but in the new. There were two instru- 
ments of tyranny and persecution: political power and 
religious power. Of these the first never did seem 
to be so jealous of its rights as the second. The 
government apparently was never so fearful of the 
radical as the church was of the heretic. Under this 
persecution, liberty was the pot of gold which the 
emigrant hoped to find at the end of the rainbow. 
Separation from his native land and isolation in a new 
country were only an effort to attain it. 


Colonial Dilemma 
The constitutional convention, with its five weary 
months of struggle and contention and dissension, was 


 atesting time. This was the cradle of democracy and 


- 


He is a member of the Unitarian church there. 


with it all the conflict which arises between the aim 
of the great man, the very wealthy who wants place 
and position and power, and the poor man, the lib- 
eral, who has nothing except the right to exist and 
will almost die before he is willing to concede anything 
to anybody, or any group which might take away the 
last surviving privilege. 

The convention did not start out to make a new 
constitution and did not know for sure what its business 
was to be. Some wanted to amend the Articlesfof 
Confederation; some wanted a new constitution; and 
some did not know what they wanted to do. At all 
times there was in mind the idea of giving up as little 
of the colonial authority as possible. The delegates 
had no idea of the fact that what they gave up was 
relatively insignificant and unimportant in comparison 
to the substantial advantages that they would receive. 

When first ready for adoption, a considerable 
number of delegates, sufficiently large to defeat it, 
were opposed to it because it did not guarantee their 
liberties, and resisted it until there was included the 
bill of rights. Next there was a carefully arranged 
system of checks and balances, all with the idea of 
limiting authority. The Articles of Confederation 
were a makeshift. They did not give authority enough 
to accomplish anything, except one very important 
thing—they kept the colonies together in a very loose 
and ineffectual way and bridged over a few years until 
there took place a psychological change and prepared 
the way for the constitution.. It was the end of 
colonial isolation. 


Strange Parallel 


There has now arisen a very strange parallel. 
Colonial isolation gave way to colonial co-operation. 
Will national isolation continue or will it give way 
to national co-operation? The Articles of Confedera- 
tion were a loose working organization of colonial 
units, definitely without power, yet they accomplished 
some important things. The League of Nations is a 
loose working organization of national units, definitely 
without power, yet it has accomplished some important 
things. When the Articles were adopted, one state, 
Rhode Island, at first refused to go in, but was not 
able to block the organization and afterward joined. 
She was afraid that she would lose some of her lib- 
erty. A century and a half afterward when the League 
was organized, the United States refused to go in. 
She was afraid that she would lose some of her liberty. 
America apparently did not appreciate the fact that 
law has come to city, state and nation through the 
processes of collective security. But the old American 
tradition, sometimes observed and sometimes dis- 
regarded, was a sufficient basis to keep us out of the 
League. 

The Slave Issue 


From the beginning slavery was a fundamental 
American institution. At a very early date a Dutch 
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warship landed its cargo from the Gold Coast and sold 
it in the market at Jamestown. As an economic unit 
the slave was worth more in the South than in the 
North, but the North was more trade minded, and 
New York became the greatest slave market in the 
world. The issue was a burning issue from the be- 
ginning. Slaves existed in every one of the thirteen 
original colonies at the time of the constitution, and 
slavery was a subject of controversy and was recog- 
nized and put into the basic law of the land. 

Strange as it may seem, both sides made liberty 
the issue. From the standpoint of the northern people 
it was liberty for the Negro slaves, which of course was 
stated in the form of a moral issue. In the South it 
was liberty to make their own laws and conduct their 
social and political institutions as they desired. 
Slavery was recognized by the constitution and laws, 
and the Fugitive Slave Laws and the Dred Scott de- 
cision gave authority to extend the system, which 
jeopardized what the people of the North thought to be 
their liberty to remain free from the institution. The 
election of 1860, the only clear cut vote ever taken by 
the whole country on the subject, repudiated the 
constitution and laws, and swept slavery away. 
America was the first of the white nations to abolish 
Negro slavery and the only one that required a war 
to do so. 

Freedom of the Seas 

The test came again in 1914. When war broke 
out sentiment in America was divided. There were 
many Americans of German descent and many sym- 
pathizers. The well organized British propaganda 
helped to turn the scale and the commercial situation 
did the rest. America for the moment forgot her 
policy of isolation. Freedom of the seas was the cry, 
and America insisted on her right to sail the seas and 
sell her goods wherever the market was good. She had 
conflicts with both belligerents, but continued to sell 
to both, until her trade with the central powers was 
stopped by the allied fleets. Trade with the allies went 
on, and America accumulated a claim of sixteen bil- 
lion dollars. At that juncture Germany began her 
submarine policy and America had to choose between 
stopping her trade with the allies or going to war with 
Germany. For the time, and for this purpose, her 
policy of avoiding foreign entanglements was dis- 


regarded. She went to war in a big way and sent — 


three million men to fight. The war slogans, ‘“War to 
end war’ and “War to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,’’ were announced and heard on every hand. 
But more potent perhaps was the liberty to sell her 
goods, even in war time, backed up by the economic de- 
sire to save the money already invested in the war. 


Foreign Policy. 

The world must reorganize after the war and 
America would have no part in it. To be sure she 
had broken her rule and sent soldiers to foreign battle- 
fields, and an American President had pointed the way 
toward reconstruction and assisted in devising the 
mechanism of co-operation, but the nation’s political 
machinery would not back it up. We were not ready 
to go international. After a century and a half we 
were just beginning to co-operate as a nation. 

The American tradition affects our activities both 
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at home and in the world outside. No other great 
nation has a written constitution like America. The 
President has the obligation of her foreign policy, but 
is in no respect free to conduct it as he desires, nor has 
he any assurance that his policy will be sustained by 
the Senate. One-third of that body can block the 
ratification of a treaty, and as the plan of American 
party politics implies the personal duty of every 
congressman and senator to oppose as far as possible 
all policies of the other party, a foreign treaty is 
naturally, from-the beginning, in doubt, and only 
good luck will permit it to go through. Killing foreign 
treaties has become a scandal in American politics, and 
other nations now realize that they can put no depend- 
ence on any understanding with this country until 
such time as the Senate may fight it out. 

In all, 223 treaties entered into in good faith by 
the executive department have been killed in the 
Senate. It is doubtful whether any responsible 
foreign policy can ever be established or maintained so 
long as the present provisions of the constitution and 
the partisan politics continue. 


Neutrality 

A slight change has come in our foreign policy, 
yet at this time it is not clear whether it is an acci- 
dent or a change in national philosophy. In 1936, at 
the time of the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, Congress 
passed a mild neutrality law. In practice it was con- 
fined only to the sale of ammunition, which was not 
needed by Italy and could not be delivered to Ethiopia 
and was, therefore, of no importance in a military 
way; so the law probably did little one way or the other 
to put us in or keep us out of war. But the avowed 
purpose was to keep us out of war. Again, in the year 
1937, there was another neutrality law enacted, this 
one giving the President the discretion to decide when 
war actually did exist. It was evidently made with 
the Italian-Spanish war and the Japanese-Chinese 
war in mind. 

Let us analyze this legislation. Consider three 
possible phases of national attitude: first, the old idea 
of freedom of the seas, which was, in fact, economic 
participation in war; next, a modified neutrality, which 
is, in fact, a renunciation of our right to engage in some 
other nation’s war and to that extent a limitation of 
our national sovereignty. This is a half-way measure 
and in a sense partial co-operation to prevent war. 
The third possible phase is the full co-operation with 
other nations to enact and enforce international law. 
Whether the nation realizes that neutrality itself is a 
step in that direction is doubtful. In actual practice 
the fear of what may happen in active co-operation is 
always present, but the fear of what a policy of drift- 
ing may lead to may not be appreciated. 


What Next? 

For three centuries the great experiment has 
moved uncertainly along, for so far we have not 
reached any common agreement as to the true course 
of. American progress. At the present time we have 
no institutions, no standards, no customs, no practices, 
no philosophies, nor laws but what are challenged. As 
the national debt mounts higher and higher and there 
is apparently no way to meet the budgets except by 
further borrowing; as the struggle between the haves 
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and the have-nots becomes more even and therefore 
_ more bitter; as an ever increasing number of people 
are employed in the service of the government and a 
demand for a bigger army and navy and a universal 
draft is heard on every hand, there is the open charge 
of the totalitarian state. Of course, from both lib- 
erals and conservatives comes the cry of dictatorship 
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and the destruction of our form of government. Both 
sides, at least, know what kind of an appeal will throw 
fear into the heart of the American people. What 
will finally come of the great experiment is another 
story and not the purpose of this article. This is con- 
fined to a discussion of the influence of a major con- 
sideration in American life, which is liberty. 


Recommended 


Henry Beckett 


Mr. Beckett is a newspaper reporter for The New York Post. 


He is a native of Hamilton, Ohio, 


and is a graduate of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


( OUNT over the cynics of your acquaintance .... 
the disillusioned men and women who despair 
of the future of the human race... . and it 

may astonish you to realize how many of them live in 
a purely adult world, entirely cut off from the com- 
pany of children. When sophistication palls, these 
men and women turn frantically to back-to-nature 
fads. But too few of them realize that becoming ac- 
quainted with children is one of the most direct and 
wholesome ways of going back to nature. 


I 


Children are in tune with nature. Their heads 
are closer to the ground. They are more at home on 
the grass and in the trees, unless these are denied 
them in communities spoiled by the artificiality of 
grownups. The movements of children are spontane- 
ous, unstudied, and their speech is direct and vivid. 
‘They use fewer adjectives and more verbs. And their 
sentences are straightforward. 

Being primarily occupied with living rather than 
getting, they are more interested in experiences than 
_in possessions, unless their elders have indulged them 
too much and so have encouraged a desire to possess. 
Children are continually making discoveries about the 
world. It is all new and interesting and older per- 
sons usually find this zest contagious. Also it is well 
for a grownup to encounter the mental attitudes of 
children and to observe how naturally they admire 
bravery, approve of honesty, are drawn by kindness. 

In noting the occupations of adults few children 
are impressed by wealth, for it may be invisible or not 
understood, but almost all children are interested in 
work requiring skill and courage. Creative competence 
appeals to them more than the ability to acquire 
property. Worthy human qualities are more evident 
in children because their personalities have not grown 
complex. Good will, affection and energy and en- 
thusiasm may be clearly identified. Loyalty is gen- 
erally apparent. 

Healthy children, well cared for, are fascinating 
and stimulating for the freshness of their imagination, 
the innocence of their humor, the acuteness of their 
senses. Natural mental and physical equipment 
has been blunted and warped in adults, so that they 
have lost some of the keenness of the joys of the senses. 
Children revive in them, through association in play 
time, the pleasures of make-believe, of imitation, of 
competing in games. In sharing a child’s first im- 
pressions of the varied phenomena of nature and art 


~ 


the adult’s own childhood is vicariously repeated. 

In another way children are a solace to adults who 
have been thwarted in difficult activities and who 
have met failure in efforts to make the lives of other 
adults happy and comfortable. For it is so easy to 
win the affection of children—small children, at least 
—and it takes so little to make them happy. 

Kind words and a little intelligent comradeship 
are enough to make children contented, unless they 
have been spoiled by elders, and some trifling toy or 
an excursion to some place of juvenile diversion will put 
them into a state of bliss. Ecstasy and joyous excite- 
ment come naturally to children. 


II 


Through association with children adults come 
into contact with another section of human life. It is 
not wholesome for those of middle years to live wholly 
apart from youth and old age. They miss the con- 
tinuity of life, its range of sentiment, its variety. 
Their vision and their sympathies are restricted. Some 
aequaintance with children is needed to make adult 
life complete, for children are a distinct division of 
mankind in every generation. 

The development of personality in children, who 
as they grow seem to be a succession of different 
characters, in which manifestations change while 
identity continues, is a charming and sweetly pathetic 
miracle. It is pathetic because the tender and dear 
characteristics of the child of three are gone when that 
child becomes six, and we realize with a pang that ina 
way the child of three no longer exists. But it is a 
rich and joyous experience to accompany children on 
their climb through the years, because as the changes 
take place one shares the company of several indi- 
viduals in one, each a part of the other. 

In walking along with childhood the adult finds 
that he himself is going to school and that the child 
teaches by imitating the ways of the adult pupil. It is 
corrective education. The mature pupil learns to 
improve his own conduct, for he sees the child aping 
whatever vanities and follies he may have. 

If adults are responsive they will learn a new hu- 
mility from children. Society talks glibly of civiliza- 
tion and human progress and likes to feel that human- 
ity has made tremendous progress, but in watching a 
group of children at play the discerning may come to 
realize that in important respects every adult is ad- 
vanced only a few years from a primitive condition. 
For children, except when conditioned and guided, are 
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considerably primitive in behavior and manners, in 
outlook and in responses. What they say and do 
is curiously revealing to the full-grown. 

Sometimes they show a pugnacious consideration 
for property rights and again they are careless about 
them, as they are about many of the rules and regu- 
lations by which adults set much store. Children are 
like primitive people in their retentive powers, asso- 
ciation of ideas, feeling for location and direction, 
sense of tone and rhythm, imagery, poetic expression 
and understanding of the animals which they take as 
pets. Like men in a state of barbarism they tend to 
classify all things as good or evil. 

Perhaps the uncanny sanity of children’s thoughts, 
oddly disconcerting to the worldly-wise, has some- 
thing of the primitive in it. In their sadly mistaken 
notion of what our artificial world is like they disclose 
a perplexing rightness and idealistic attitude, more ra- 
tional than much of our thinking. Down through all 
the generations of departed childhood, parents and 
teachers have been startled by this, but too few have 
appreciated its significance and too often the elders 
have been merely provoked, instead of enlightened, 
by the devastating questions of the oncomers. 


III 


Consider the matter of property and relative 
wealth. Try to explain to an inquisitive child why one 
home is a place of affluence and another is wretched 
for want of money. Take a child to see a military 
parade and answer his questions about the purpose of 
soldiers and then try to tell him about war. 

It is a task to make thoughtful adults shrink, and 
to give them a feeling of chagrin and shame. The 
little people, with that beautiful trust in our world 
which is so touching, will accept our talk on inequali- 
ties and on fighting to kill, but perhaps with a puzzled 
and disquieting silence. And we, if we have sufficient 
comprehension, are left with an uneasy feeling that 
poverty and militarism must be desperately wrong, if 
we must flounder about so in attempting to make 
them clear to children. These are extreme examples, 
because no real approval of poverty and war are ex- 
pressed in any circle of intelligence today, but on a 
thousand subjects the ideas of children are whole- 
somely at variance with our practices, and the revela- 
tion of this is chastening. 

Also in the rollicking, naive and even absurd 
jesting of children there is refreshment for’ adults 
who may be weary of the current type of sneering wit 
and of the cynic’s wisecracks. The laughter of a 
healthy, nonprecocious child has no meanness or grim- 
ness in it, although the joke may involve the discom- 
fiture of someone. 

A little mingling with children is salutary for the 
bumptious and self-important. Children resent be- 
ing patronized, and they are cool to adults whose ap- 
proach suggests condescension. This is a valuable cor- 
rective, because an adult ignored by a child is apt to 
feel humiliated. Most of us value the good opinion 
of children. Upon meeting them we try to get into 
their good graces and success gives us a profound satis- 
faction. 

It may be that the discernment of women, their 
so-called intuition, is to some extent due to the closer 
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association with children which many of them have.. 
At any rate mothers, nurses and teachers of long ex- 
perience occasionally have an understanding that 
may be attributed to much fellowship with young 
persons whose thinking has not yet been muddled by 
our topsy-turvy reasoning. If this is true, then other 
adults, absorbed in the pursuit of shams and confused 
in their codes of conduct, should come under the spell 
of the boys and girls who often seem curiously wise. 


IV 


The assumptions that children frequently express. 
about the goodness of the world are unconscious hints 
as to the failings of the world as we have it. Schiller 
said that the adult would be a genius if he lived up to 
the promise of childhood. Just so the world would be: 
heaven if it fitted the suppositions of small children 
who have been sheltered in affection and protected 
from the harsh relationships of men. 

It is to the children a little past infancy that em-- 
bittered adults should go for hope and comfort, be- 
cause very soon most children become the victims of 
their elders in one way or another. The small ones are 
the most original, the most free from inhibitions, and 
they may even have the most vitality. They are 
adaptable and their faith and trust are reassuring to 
an adult who has lost most of his: 

Generalizing, it may be said that they are the 
only human beings whose happiness—for the time be- 
ing—we can definitely secure. Later on the well- 
being of our fellows is largely beyond our control be- 
cause, no matter how we have succeeded in per- 
fecting their material circumstances, we cannot govern 
their thoughts, their emotions, their affections. But 
we do have mastery over the lives of small children, 
provided their health is sound. With mere physical 
comforts we can keep them contented, as in the case 
of our four-footed pets, and with simple toys and ten- 
der lullabies we can make all their waking hours 
joyous and beneficent. 

Nearer the gates of Paradise than we, 
Our children breathe its airs, its angels see. 


So R. H. Stoddard wrote, and Wordsworth, in his 
ode concerning childhood’s raptures, wrote that “trail-. 
ing clouds of glory do we come.” 


V 


Unless the lines of many poets are altogether silly, 
the ways of children do have a celestial freshness, and 
association with them should be esteemed a high priv- 
ilege. But the brightest fact about small children is 
that they are a continual reason for hope. If children 
generally come into the world with such glamorous 
qualities that they suggest messengers from the abode 
of the blessed, then why despair? Perhaps it will be 
possible to work out methods of bringing them to 
man’s estate without losing the qualities so much 
needed for human redemption on earth. 

Whatever the prospects for this may be, the adults 
of discontent in our sorely tried generation may find 
peace and gladness in the company of the gentle 
people of whom Jesus remarked: “Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 
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The Essence of Judaism. By Leo 
Baeck. Translated by Victor Grubwieser 
and Leonard Pearl. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1936. 

For some thirty years Leo Baeck’s ‘The 
Essence of Judaism” was a standard work 
in Germany. The English edition before us 
was made from the sixth German edition. 
One of the leading Jewish scholars of our 
time and a religiously sensitive personality, 
Dr. Baeck brings depth and height to the 
essence of Judaism, as he traces it for us. 
The book moves on a consistently lofty 
level. A noble spirit permeates its pages. 
The emphasis is on the inner nature, not 
on the eternal vicissitudes of the faith of 
Israel. The book is organized under three 
headings: the Character of Judaism, the 
Ideas of Judaism, and the Preservation of 
Judaism. 

Particularly striking is the author’s de- 
lineation of the prophetic impulse in Ju- 
daism. His plea for faith—faith in God 
as the father of all men, faith in man as the 
child of God, in ourselves, in our neighbors, 
in mankind—in view of what is happening 
to Jews and Judaism in Germany, is an 
exalted example of religious heroism. A 
German rabbi, in 1936, seeing his people 
and his faith mercilessly hounded, can still 
write: “Sorrow becomes the path to free- 
dom, and in suffering the name of God is 
sanctified. ...In Judaism there is no 
‘man’ without ‘fellow man,’ no faith in God 
without faith in neighbor as well as in my- 
self. ...It requires religious courage, 
courage to think and to wait . . . . to be- 
long to a minority, which Judaism always 
has been and always will be, especially 
among majorities which so often allow 
might to triumph over right.” 

Beryl D. Cohon. 

* 
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MAY BECOME THE TORPEDO 
From U-Boat to Pulpit. By Martin 
Niemiéller. Translated from the German 
by Commander D. HastieSmith. Appendix, 
“From Pulpit to Prison,” by Henry Smith 
Leiper. Willett, Clark and Company. 
1937. 
It may be that much of the steadily in- 
creasing international popularity of Rev. 
Martin Niemiller, lately of Berlin-Dahlem 
and now a political prisoner in Nazi Ger- 
many, is due to a clever “editorial build- 
up.” One cannot help feeling that many 
of the hyperbolic epithets now being fas- 
tened on Niemdller are completely out of 
proportion with the facts and invest their 
subject with an aura of mystery and im- 
portance hardly deserved. 

I seriously doubt whether history will 
agree that this militant cleric was ‘‘the 
Martin Luther of modern Germany” or 
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that his sermons in “Here Stand J” are 
worthy of a place beside the ‘‘Theses of 
Martin Luther,’ or even that he was 
“Hitler’s most illustrious prisoner.” It 
may be, however, that the record of to- 
morrow will add to rather than subtract 
from these high estimates of Niemdller. 

Suffice it that from the pages of this 
autobiography, covering a period of less 
than twenty years, emerges the figure of a 
brave and uncompromising man, as brave 
at his duties as submarine officer as he is 
uncompromising in his defense of Lutheran 
orthodoxy and dogma; from his loyalty to 
“the Word of God” to his ill-concealed 
anti-Semitism he remains every soul-inch 
the good Lutheran and traditional son 
of Germany’s still reactionary state- 
church. 

The book makes thrilling reading in 
parts. It is done with a grim objectivity, 
and only at times does the commentator 
turn philosopher and allow himself such 
reflection as, ‘Suddenly, the whole com- 
plex problem of war presents itself to us 
and we realize something of the tragedy 
which it involves and which no single man 
could of his own volition avert or contend 
against,’ or further on, “‘Yes, that is the 
real purpose of life!—to hear, to receive 


‘an order, a command, and to obey it!’ 


Here you have an indication of the type of 
German mind that hated the “‘revolution”’ 
and greeted Hitler as a Messiah to turn 
against him only when it appeared thet 
“God was to be permitted to remain in 
Germany only if He too would ‘Heil 
Hitler.’ ”’ 

But whether Niemidller is a true hero or 
just another “lone voice’ in a Germany 
gone mad, he will bear watching. There 
is something about this stubborn soldier 
and his stern devotion to duty that is 
promising, and he may yet, to use the 
terminology of U-boat Captain Niemédller, 
become the torpedo that sinks the ship of 
the Third Reich. 

Earl M. Chworowsky. 


* * 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT 


Meditations for the Sick. By Russell 
L. Dicks. Chicago, Illinois: Willett, Clark 
and Company. 113 pp. $1.00. 

A person passing through illness is beset 
by many aspects of self-centeredness. 
The longer he is ill, the more these devils 
proliferate. They may constitute a very 
serious blockade to the efforts of his phy- 
sician and his minister. This book is de- 
signed for the patient, to help him save 
himself and forward his own healing by the 
exercise of these four abilities to surmount 
the mental hazards of illness: relaxation, 
imagination, humor, prayer. Its author 
has since 1933 served as chaplain of Massa- 
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chusetts General Hospital and collaborated 
with Dr. Richard C. Cabot in the prepar- 
ation of that landmark text in practical 
theology, ‘‘The Art of Ministering to the 
Sick,’ published by Maemillan in 1936. 
Dean Sperry wrote thus of that earlier 
book for the use of minister and physician: 
“Hereafter no man will graduate from the 
Divinity School into the ministry until, as 
part of his work in practical theology, he 
has read this book.” The reviewer of this 
manual for the use of the sick themselves, 
feels that this supplementary work is 
equally important. This is what minis- 
ters who call upon the sick have been wait- 
ing for. It ought to be available in every 
hospital library or from the hands of the 
minister who wants to meet his stricken 
parishioners where they really are and 
lead them to where they might be. This 
brief book may very easily make many 
persons glad of the experience of an ill- 
ness, happy for the perspective and sense 
of values established in hours of deepest 
thoughtfulness. It falls into four sections, 
as follows: The Patient, in which moods 
like fear, loneliness, guilt, acceptance of 
permanent disability, are treated; Others, 
in which the author enlists the imagination 
of the patient to think of the good will of 
visitors, the others who are ill also, his 
family and its concern for him, the devo- 
tion of nurses and doctors and workmen 
about a hospital; Thoughts Beyond the 
Sickroom, dealing with humor, prayer, 
great books, the vindication of quality in 
life against all misfortunes; Our Religious 
Heritage, containing prayers and Bible 
readings, hymns and poetry. A note on 
style: Mr. Dicks is a master of the short 
sentence. We parish ministers, in plan- 
ning prayers and sermons for perfectly 
healthy people, could learn a lot from his 
dread of the relative clause. ‘There is 
hardly a relative pronoun in the book. 
The style is clean and crisp and calls for 
no sustained effort from the sick reader. 
Each lesson is very brief and printed in 
large clear type for reading in bed. A 
short prayer or meditation follows each 
chapter. A personal note: I know that 
Mr. Dicks has meant everything to one of 
my own church families while the young 
husband and father was passing through 
the dark of one of those lingering and fatal 
illnesses which call upon religious faith for 
all it can bring to bear upon supreme 
tragedy. This book proves why he meant 
that everything. 
Waitstill H. Sharp. 


* * 


SCHOLARS SURVEY SOCIETY 


Authority and the Individual. By 
Sixteen Men of Learning; presented at the 


Harvard Tercentenary Conference, 1936. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 271 pp. $3.00. 


These papers are, for the most part, 
limited to the discussion of the relation- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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OUR FORUM 


APPRECIATION 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have just been reading with keen 
pleasure the excellent and attractive issue 
of The Christian Register for December 16. 
Something of “‘the radiance of Christmas,” 
the radiance of life at its highest, shines not 
only in David Rhys Williams’ noble words 
on the front page, but all through the issue, 
in illuminating editorials, thoughtful ar- 
ticles, inspiring poems, old and new, 
greetings, letters, news of the fellowship, 
and,—especially delightful to me in itself 
and as a sign,—the story of childhood, 
“Christmas Bells,” by Mrs. Boyden. I 
feel moved to express my hearty appre- 
ciation of the worth of this rich number. 

Notwithstanding natural and inevitable 
differences of view as to contents and poli- 
cies, some of us nevertheless feel that The 
Christian Register is at the beginning of an 
era of high promise, in which proven values 
that older readers remember in its pages 
of earlier years are to be found combined 
in due proportion with the best of the 
newer visions and outlooks. 

With this letter I am enclosing the re- 
newal of my subscription, unbroken for 
thirty years. In doing so, may I say that I 
hope the name will continue ‘“‘The Chris- 
tian Register?’ In these days of lessen- 
ing sectarianism, surely we of the spiritual 
heritage of Channing should not surrender 
for a narrower designation the present 
time-honored name with its largeness and 
breadth. 

Robert P. Doremus. 

Gloucester, Mass. 

ee, 


WHILE ON THE SUBJECT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
While you are on the subject of the 
Catholic Chureh, of which both Mr. 
Greeley and Dr. Hodgin have written with 
understanding, let me remind all Unitari- 
ans that the most terrific and yet true in- 
dictment of Roman Catholicism came from 
the pen of a Unitarian minister who had 
been a Catholic priest. I mean, of course, 
the late William L. Sullivan. The book is, 
“Letters of a Modernist to Pope Pius.” 
It is out of print, but the Germantown 
church may still have copies. The book is 
unanswerable because it is true. Dr. 
Sullivan could have made more of a splurge 
about the issue if he had been so inclined. 
But he hated to play into the hands of 
bigots like the Klan; and he had left be- 
hind in the old Church many whom he 
loved and whom he would not wound. 
Besides, there is nothing to be gained by 
exposures of Roman Catholicism. Per- 
sonally, as an ex-Catholic, I feel that it 


would be a calamity if the Catholic Church | 


lost its hold in our land; and a still greater 
one if it ever got complete control. Fur- 


thermore, I know a number of priests who 
think the same way. 

Catholicism grows, or at least holds its 
own, because, despite its totalitarianism, 
it does minister to the soul; yes, and to the 
mind—for scholastic philosophy is nothing 
to sneer at. I owe Rome a great deal. 
I only wish that in this naughty world it 
were possible for some institution, divine 
or otherwise, to combine the intellectual 
freedom of Unitarianism with the deep 
devotion of Catholicism. As it is, we Uni- 
tarians are apparently waking up to the 
fact that in our free religion is a. great 
well of devotional possibilities we have 
left untapped. If we will draw from it we 
need not fear Catholic competition—but 
Catholicism might easily worry a bit about 
us. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* a 


INADVERTENTLY FORCED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
My pen wishes to give to each of the 
following one sincere vote of approval for 
their recent articles in ‘Our Forum’’— 
W. R. Greeley, E. Stanton Hodgin and the 
author of the article entitled ‘““From an Ex- 
Catholic.” It is this latter letter which 
holds my attention, since it inadvertently 
forces me to compare it with an antitheti- 
cal writing published as the leading faith 
propagational article in the November 


13th issue of The Ave Maria, national 


Catholic Home Weekly. 

This article, entitled ‘‘As a Catholic 
Am I Happy?” by Edmund Booth Young, 
is in scope a short autobiography of a man 
born a Baptist, who chose to become an 
Episcopalian clergyman, and for twenty- 
four years ministered in that Church, then 
later for ten years served as pastor of two 
Unitarian parishes (Athol and Northamp- 
ton), and finally in the year 1930 entered 
the Catholic Church. His own chart or 
graph of his self-admitted ‘“‘fickle pere- 
grinations” would start well down at the 
left, at the Baptist point, would show a 


considerable rise to the Episcopalian - 


point, then would make a big dip to the 
Unitarian level (heu, magna calamitas!) 
and finally would mount to a height in- 
comparably higher than any level pre- 
viously achieved (mirabile dictu!). The 
author gauges his progress by the end he 
has gained. The whole article is rich with 
that Catholic superciliousness and naiveté 
which is so typical of our totalitarian 
brethren. ; 

I quote the following in part from that 
article by Mr. Young: ‘The Liberal 
Church is free, indeed, from the High- 
Low-Broad-Church divisions, but it is 
no more united than the Episcopalian; in 
fact, its divisions are in accord with its 
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spirit and very nature. The general prin- 
ciple of their fellowship is a common pur- 
pose to be religious (what religion is they 
do not define), but in the fellowship there 
is one broad line of cleavage; there is 
humanism and there is theism. Some he- 
lieve in God, some are not sure about deity 
or think very vaguely; still others are ag- 
nostic or atheistic. : 

“Owing to the lack of any consensus of 
fundamental religious belief, the life and 
the works of Unitarianism are ineffective. 
There is motion, but little accomplishment. 
It is not, for instance, able to recruit a 
ministry out of its own life. Most of the 
preachers of Unitarianism have been some- 
thing else previously and have ‘outgrown’ 
(as they say) their former creeds and con- 
fessions. It was always distressing to 
me to be associated in a ‘church’ with 
those who saw nothing higher in the uni- 
verse than the highest natural qualities of 
man, or with those professing theists who 
could tolerate the denia! of their theism 
without distress.” 

Limited space prevents a full answer at 
this time to Mr. Young’s statement of 
conviction. However, I hope that each 
and every true liberal reader will ponder 
the gravity of the criticism involved, and 
determine for himself just how little or 
possibly how much of it is true. I close 
with just one challenge to every true lib- 
eral churchman to stride forward in a 
direction in which every step will be an 
ever greater refutation than even at pres- 
ent exists of such statements as this by one 
of our former members. 

Howard Phillivs Boyd. 

Billerica, Mass. 


* * 


“UNITARIAN HORIZONS” 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to express, through the columns 
of The Register, my appreciation of the 
little pamphlet, ‘Unitarian Horizons.” 
Each one is a sermon in itself and shows 
the remarkable understanding that Dr. 
Eliot has of the needs of the church. No 
one interested in the work of the Unitarian 
denomination can afford to be without it. 

Alice Stebbins. 

Petcrborough, N. H. 


‘Did you say the man was shot in the 
woods, Doctor?” 

“No, I said he was shot in the lumbar 
region.” —Watchman-Examiner. 

5 * 

A stout woman wedged into a crowded 
street car was having difficulty in getting 
into her tightly buttoned jacket pocket to 
extract her fare. 

“Madam,” said the man next to her, 
during her fruitless struggles, “let me pay 
your fare.” 

She protested rather indignantly. 

“My only reason for wishing to do so,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is that you’ve unbuttoned my 
suspenders three times trying to get into 
your pocket.’”’—Columbia Jester. 


7 
, 
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Maine is Different 
Robert C. Dexter 


Accepts Responsibility 

The state of Maine is unique. Iam not 
speaking of the result of the last election, 
but of its general history and traditions. 
Certainly, north of the Mason and Dixon 
line and east of California, there is no state 
which has greater state pride and more 
loyaity to local traditions than is found in 
the region which lies between Portsmouth, 
N. H., and the Canadian line. 

To the Unitarian churches in this area 
the Appraisal Commission’s insistence on 
regional responsibility had a particular 
appeal. It was definitely in line with their 
own philosophy and ways of thought. 

It is not strange, therefore, that these 
churches, shortly after the appearance of 
the report, should have appointed a com- 
mittee on regional planning, and that they 
should have decided “that the future of 
the Unitarian movement in Maine must 
rest in our own hands.’’ But the Maine 
Unitarians did not stop with pious resolu- 
tions or aspirations. They immediately 
set to work to make their ideals a reality. 
They at once brought together two sep- 
arat2 organizations, the Maine Conference 
of Unitarian Churches and the Maine Uni- 
tarian Association, arranged to secure one 
of the ministers to act as secretary and 
afforded him money for travel, office ex- 
penses, and publicity. This was all done 
in June, 1936. 


Accomplishments 


I have just returned from a visit to the 
Maine churches, arranged under the aus- 
pices of the revitalized M. U. A., and I 
want to testify to its accomplishments in 
the last year and a half. During the first 
year of its existence every church in the 
state was visited by the secretary and by 
other officers of the Association. A plan 
for church sustentation was inaugurated 
and put to work. Missionary activity was 
started in adjoining New Brunswick and 
plans were made for reopening a number of 
summer preaching stations. In addition, a 
carefully worked out plan of ministerial 
education in connection with the Bangor 
Convocation and a laymen-ministers’ re- 
treat was inaugurated. An excellent pro- 
gram for work in the Maine colleges got 
under way and a very interesting Maine 
church paper has been published. 

Perhaps the most significant of all the 
undertakings of the Maine Association has 
been the work by the part-time supervisor 
of religious education, Mrs. Grace E. 
Mayer-Oakes. Mrs. Mayer-Oakes has 


made three lengthy visits to the Maine 
_ churches, has helped in drawing up a care- 
fully planned religious program for the en- 


= 


tire state, and has really revived and stimu- 
lated the churches of the state where they 
most needed revival and stimulation. It 
is unnecessary for me to describe in this 
article what Mrs. Mayer-Oakes has done, 


- 


a 


as that has already appeared in The Regis- 
ter for May 18, 1937, but I cannot withhold 
my admiration for her really remarkable 
accomplishment. 


Brunswick 


I visited all the churches in the state 
with the exception of Sanford on the west 
and Belfast, Calais and Eastport on the 
east. The Maine I visited was not the 
beautiful Maine of the summer visitor. 
It was rather the Maine as Maine people 
know it, cold, with snow and ice on the 
roads, but with kindness and warmth in the 
hearts of the people. I started off with a 
student meeting at Brunswick arranged by 
the M.U.A. It was the opening campaign 
of an endeavor to establish a liberal stu- 
dents’ group at Bowdoin. Despite the 
fact that my meeting came just before 
Christmas in the period of preliminary ex- 
aminations, some twenty-two of the sixty 
Unitarian or Universalist students at the 
college were present. This represented a 
great deal of preliminary work by Rev. 
Randall Hilton, the secretary of the Con- 
ference, and Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
of Bangor, who is in charge of the college 
centers work. He had been helped consid- 
erably by one or two of the faculty mem- 
bers and the local Universalist minister, 
Rev. Sheldon Christian. We had a very 
delightful dinner together, after which I 
talked, and then there was general dis- 
cussion. It was a keen lot of young men. 
They decided definitely to establish a per- 
manent group, and are arranging for 
another speaker next month. In fact, 
plans are being made by the M. U. A. for 
a Billings lecturer to visit ail the Maine 
colleges where we have groups. 


Saco and Kennebunk 


Next came a meeting with the Laymen’s 
League at Saco, one of the oldest Leagues 
in existence. This was followed Sunday 
morning with the service in the beautiful 
old church at Kennebunk. After a rather 
depressing period the Kennebunk church, 
under the guidance of Rev. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Schoenfeldt, is, I firmly believe, on 
the upgrade. Here, again, the friendly co- 
operation of the other Maine churches is 
an asset to be reckoned with. 


Portland 


The same afternoon I met with the 
Social Action Committee of the First 
Parish Chureh in Portland in the very 
pleasant home of Rev. and Mrs. Vincent 
Silliman. Despite the fact that the 
weather was well below freezing, some 
twelve or fifteen of the leaders in the 
church, both young and old people, put in 
an appearance, and we discussed three pos- 
sibilities for social action: one, in the field 
of international relations; two, in the study 
of proper care of juveniles in the state; 
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and three, a study of our own church his- 
tory and theological background. It was 
emphasized throughout the discussion 
that education should precede action. I 
cannot refrain from commenting on the 
tremendous gain to the Portland church 
with the coming of Mrs. Silliman. She is 
keenly interested in the church and knows 
the community and its background. 

The same evening I spoke at the service 
at Preble Chapel in Portland. Here, too, 
there is life and vigor. Mrs. Pettengill is 
not only carrying on the work which her 
husband laid down, but is adding to its 
effectiveness. A church school of over two 
hundred children, a regular Sunday eve- 
ning congregation of over sixty with a litur- 
gical service and a vested choir, and a stu- 
pendous week-day program, are not mean 
accomplishments. 


Ellsworth 


From Portland I went to Ellsworth, 
where I met some thirty or forty of the 
church people. Here, too, the M. U. A. 
has just laid plans for a very significant 
development. It is some years since the 
Ellsworth church has been open during 
the summer months, despite the fact that it 
is in the near neighborhood of Mt. Desert 
Island. Through the assistance of the 
Association plans have already been made 
for the opening of the church with a regular 
supply of preachers during the summer of 
19388. 


Houlton 


From Ellsworth to Aroostook is a long 
pull. Rev. Arthur N. Moore of Houlton 
had presented me with a very full program 
for the two days that Iwasthere. The first 
day I addressed five groups, totaling al- 
most a thousand people, and the next day 
three more, 350. I spoke at the high 


, schools, the junior college, Ricker Institute, 


two church meetings, a luncheon, and I 
met with the Houlton peace committee. I 
was impressed with the luncheon given by 
the Unitarian group attended by over fifty 
people, most of them active members of 
the church. I was rather talked out by the 
time I left Houlton. Mr. Moore is this 
year the very efficient editor of The Maine 
Church Exchange. 


Bangor 


From Houlton I went to Bangor, where 
I had two appointments. The first was a 
supper meeting with the adult education 
committee of the Bangor chureh, which 
includes ten or fifteen of the leading men 
and women of Bangor, doctors, lawyers, 
school men, business men, ete. The lec- 
ture which I gave later in the evening was 
the first project of this committee, but 
they are definitely planning a program of 
adult education for the church, and it was 
concerning this program that we had our 
discussion at dinner. Later some sixty 
people came to the evening meeting in the 
parish house and it was definitely decided 
to carry on a series of other meetings of the 
sort together with discussion groups. 
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Castine 

The following Sunday I spent in Castine, 
quite a different Castine from that which 
the summer visitor sees and admires, but a 
very beautiful spot none the less. A 
beautiful white church, one of the oldest 
if not the oldest in Eastern Maine, was 
comfortably well filled on Christmas Sun- 
day morning and in the evening I met some 
twenty-five of the young people in the 
community. Randall Hilton is not only 
doing a good job as secretary of the M. U. 
A., but also a splendid piece of work as 
minister of the Castine church. He and 
Mrs. Hilton are the center and source of 
much of the intellectual, social and spirit- 
ual stimulation of the community. One 
comes away from Castine with a feeling 
of renewed encouragement for the success 
of our liberal movement even in small 
communities, a success which in this case 
has been achieved without compromise. 


Augusta 

My last stop was at Augusta and here, 
too, in the state capital there are signs of a 
new life surging through a historic old 
church. It has long been the church of 
governors and congressmen and judges. 
There are. still judges in the church, but 
there is also an increasing number of young 
people who attend the church and support 
its activities. It is on these younger people 
that the future of the church depends, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gesner have been doing 
a quiet but very effective work in the last 
few years stimulating the interest of this 
group. Some fifty members of the Lay- 
men’s League were present at the supper, 
and listened intently for almost an hour 
while I told howa liberal looked at Europe 
and then they heckled me vigorously for 
almost an hour. The attendance in the 
church is on the upgrade, and with the 
coming of the young people, the parents 
of young children, Mr. Gesner hopes to be 
able to start a church school next year. 


Regionalism Works 

My whole itinerary was carefully ar- 
ranged in advance by Mr. Hilton. All 
details were worked out and the whole 
visit planned as a regional project. One 
does not go to Maine any more to visit 
a particular church, but one goes as the 
guest of the M. U. A. There is the closest 
working relationship between the various 
departments at headquarters and the 
officers of the state Association. While 
we are in their territory, we are their rep- 
resentatives. 

While the present set-up has heen in 
existence only a short time in Maine, its 
accomplishments already have demon- 
strated beyond a shadow of doubt that 
regionalism works there, and while Maine 
is different, as every good citizen of the 
‘state will tell you, Iam not yet convinced 
that it is so different but that with similar 
organization and similarly devoted per- 
sonnel, the same results could be achieved 
in other regions. 
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Among the Churches 


Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. For a number of years Sunday 
services of worship have been held in the 
afternoon. The hour has now been changed 
to 11 a. m. 


Town Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Walpole, N. H. The death of 
Mrs. Louis R. Lincoln, just a year after 


the death of her husband, leaves a great - 


gap in the society. Beloved by all who 
knew her, she has been a power for good in 
church and community. 


First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. At the Alliance meeting in March 
the minister will read poetry old end new. 
Each member is asked to send to him two 
poems: her favorite when she was a child, 
and her favorite now. Poems may be sub- 
mitted anonymously. Comparison of 
poetic enthusiasms with passing years will 
be noted. 

The First Church (Unitarian), Sa- 
lem, Mass. On Partnership Sunday, 
January 16, Orra Stone, editor of the 
Clinton, Mass., Daily Item, will preach 
on “‘The Freedom of the Press.’ A brief 
forum period in the parish house will fol- 
low the service. Willis Henry Ropes, a 
member of the parish, is a councilor of 
the Essex Institute, a historical museum 
and library. 


The First Parish Church, Taunton, 
Mass. At the annual Christmas party 
the parish presented the minister with a 
substantial sum of money chiefly in appre- 
ciation of his work in connection with the 
observance of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the church. The newly or- 
ganized Couples’ Club presented him with 


a Scotty. 


The First Unitarian Church, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Ten new members 
were received into the church at the 
Christmas Sunday service. The church 
school participated in this service. The 
children brought gifts selected from their 
own toys and books, and placed them un- 
der the Christmas tree. The gifts were 
later distributed to needy children. 


First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, N. Y.—-On Sunday 
morning, December 26, with the sun shin- 
ing brightly, the new parish house was ded- 
icated. The parish house represents the 
culmination of an effort launched under 
the inspiring guidance of the late Rebecca 
Hooper Eastman, to honor the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the ministry of Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop. It was erected 
at a cost of some $50,000, raised by gifts 
from members of the parish. 

The parish house is a beautiful four- 
story building, in which are housed the of- 
fices of the minister and his staff, the min- 


-ister’s study, the organist’s office, the con- 


sulting room of the staff psychologist, as 
well as spacious rooms for social gather- 


ings, and last, but by no means least, a 
thoroughly modern kindergarten room. 
The parish house is thoroughly modern 
in construction, and at the same time in 
perfect harmony with the beauty of the 
old Gothic structure to which it is at- 
tached. rae 

The service of dedication was most orig- 
inal. The vested choir marched into the 
church singing, “‘It Came upon the Mid- 
night Clear,” as the ministers entered the 
chancel from the study located in the new 
parish house. Then followed the service 
of thanksgiving. The minister read as a 
scripture the prayer of Solomon at the dedi- 
cation of ‘the temple. Then followed 
prayer, the christening of a little child, the 
offertory and Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. 

After the singing of the hymn, ‘‘O Light, 
from Age to Age the Same,” came the pro- 
cession to the parish house in the following 
order: the junior choir, the clergy, the 
architect, contractor, chairman of the 
building committee, the president of the 
board of trustees, the members of the 
senior choir and the members of the congre- 
gation. The procession filed out of the 
church, along Pierrepont Street into Mon- 
roe Place, and proceeded to the door of 
the parish house. The assistant minister, 
Rey. Edward J. Manning, dipped his 
thumb into a vessel of water from the 
river Jordan, and made the sign of the 
cross upon the door, saying first in Latin, 
and then in English: ‘‘May this house bea 
blessing to all—old and young—who come 
here.”’” Thereupon the smallest member 


_of the junior choir knocked three times 


upon the door, which was opened by the 
verger, John Sullivan, sexton of the church 
for over thirty years, who led the proces- 
sion into the parish house. 

The assistant minister then asked the 
representative of the contractors, Messrs. 
Barr and Lane, if he had anything to say 
to the architect. Whereupor Charles 
Fisk presented the key of the building to 
the architect, stating that the contractors 
had completed their task to the best of 
their ability. The assistant minister then 
asked the architect if he had anything to 
say to the chairman of the building com- 
mittee. Ethan Allen Dennison, with 
appropriate phrase, handed the key to the 
chairman of the building committee. The 
assistant minister then asked the chair- 
man of the building committee if he had 
anything to say to the president of the 
board of trustees. Francis T. Christy then 
spoke to the president of the board, asking 
for the discharge of the committee, and 
handed the key to him. The assistant 
minister then asked the president of the 
board of trustees if he had anything to say 
to the minister. Charles W. Morrison 
then addressed the minister, expressing 
the desire of the congregation that the 
building that they had provided should be 
of service to him and to the work of the 
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church, and passed the key to the minister. 

The minister then spoke of the many 
persons whose faith and unswerving devo- 
tion to the church had made the dream of 
a quarter of a century come true. He paid 
a glowing tribute to Mrs. Rebecca Hooper 
Eastman, to whom the parish house is in 
a very real sense a fitting memorial. He 
also spoke of the many donors whose gen- 
erosity had made the joyous occasion pos- 
sible. As illustrative of the way in which 
all members of the parish had responded 
to the appeal for funds he cited the ap- 
pearance in his office of an elderly woman 
who still works to earn her living, and 
how she shyly placed upon his desk an 
envelope containing two dollars to be used 
for the building fund. The minister then 
pointed out the great service which the 
parish house would perform not alone in 
the life of the church, but also in the com- 
munity. 

The prayer of dedication followed, dur- 
ing which huge candles that had been 
placed in the large social rooms of the 
parish house were lighted by members of 
the junior choir who had stood on guard 
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during the service. After the prayer, the 
entire gathering joined in singing the 
hymn, ‘‘Through Willing Heart and Help- 
ing Hand,” written for the minister by the 
late Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the parish house 
in the minister’s former parish, Berkeley, 


Calif. With the pronouncement of the 
benediction, the service came to an 
end. 


It was an historic event under the most 
favorable circumstances. The huge gath- 
ering spread throughout the rooms of the 
parish house spoke eloquently of the de- 
votion of the congregation to the church, 
and to its minister. One remark made by 
Mr. Morrison, the chairman of the board 
of trustees, expressed the sentiments 
which everyone present shared: “I think,” 
said Mr. Morrison, as he handed the key 
to the parish house to the minister, ‘“‘that 
this building should be called ‘Lathrop 
House.’ Whether or not it is ever so 
called officially, it will always be so known 
to those who shared the privilege of having 
been present when a dream came true.” 

E.J.M. 


*p, R.” PLUS — 


How It Works in Cincinnati Shown by Professor Johnson at Unitarian Club 


Members of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton, Mass., at their meeting December 8, 
voted for members of the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, City Council, and chose Herbert 
Hoover, Owen D. Young, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Norman Thomas and Arthur 
H. Vandenburg. Their voting was a 
demonstration of proportional representa- 
tion, conducted under direction of Lewis 
J. Johnson, professor emeritus of civil 
engineering in Harvard University, the 
speaker of the evening, and one of the na- 
tion’s foremost proponents of, as the title 
of his address puts it, “The Cincinnati 
Plan: Introducing Democracy into City 
Government.” 

Professor Johnson emphasized two es- 
sential features of the Cincinnati plan: 
council control, under the people, of the 
purse, policy and administration of the city; 
and ‘‘means for regularly securing a coun- 
cil fit for that high dignity and servicea- 
bility’’ through the Hare plan of voting, 
commonly known as P. R. (proportional 
representation). The council consists of 
nine members, elected at large for two-year, 
nonoverlapping terms. From its own num- 
ber it chooses the mayor, who is the official 
head of the city and its own presiding of- 
ficer; and from anywhere in the country it 
elects a city manager, chief executive 
officer of the city, holding office at the 
pleasure of the council, but making his 
- appointments under civil service, untram- 
meled in so doing by the mayor or other 
members of the council. 

The superiority of the P. R. single trans- 
ferable vote, Professor Johnson explained, 
lies in the fact that this system “‘automati- 
cally accords to each considerable group 


a 


of like-minded voters representation, not 
only of its own free choice, but in number 
closely proportioned to its own numerical 
size.”’ Under this method, votes are not 
wasted. 

Because the voting is the feature of the 
Cincinnati Plan that needs explanation, 
most of the time was taken up with test 
voting by the Club members, and the 
tabulation of the choices. Each one in- 
dicated his first, second, third choice and 
so on among as many candidates as he 
wished to vote on, there being ten names in 
all, with five to be chosen. On the first 
tabulation Herbert Hoover received many 
more first choices than were necessary to 
his election, as each candidate had to re- 
ceive only twenty-one votes for election. 
Then, from the extra ballots containing 
‘firsts’? for Hoover, other candidates re- 
ceived the benefit of second choices. This 
process was carried on until five candidates 
had each gained twenty-one votes, even 
sixth choices being called upon before the 
tabulation ended. A total of 121 voters 
turned in ballots; of these ninety-six saw 
their first choices elected and none failed 
to see any of their higher choices win. 

Ninety or ninety-five percent of voters 
in Cincinnati had some of their several 
choices elected, and around seventy per- 
cent saw their first choices elected, Pro- 
fessor Johnson said, contrasting this result 
with five council elections in Boston in 
which, out of 110 councilmen chosen, sixty- 
six received a minority of the votes. Pro- 
fessor Johnson was besieged with questions 
and many stayed for long after adjourn- 
ment to discuss the subject with him. 

Representative Rufus H. Bond of Med- 
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ford, Mass., sponsor of Massachusetts 
House Bill 233 for Plan E, the Cincinnati 
plan, and -Chandler W. Johnson, the 
speaker’s son, were guests of the meeting. 
President Leverett Saltonstall presided. 

Hight new members were added to the 
Club during the past month as the result of 
the work of membership scouts appointed 
at the November meeting, Alton F. Tup- 
per reported. He read a list of thirty more 
men who are to recruit more new members 
before the January meeting. Christmas 
carol singing by a quartette and the au- 
dience was led by J. Russell Abbott. 

Pee 

One of the principal differences between 
men and apes is that men are idealists. 
Every normal person to some degree has 
the capacity and desire to see beyond what 
now exists, and to vision something more 
which may be brought into being accord- 
ing to an “‘ideal.’””’ Whoever, with creative 
imagination, plants a garden, plans and 
prepares a meal, or designs and builds a 
house, endeavoring to make a reality of 
his idea of what might be, is an idealist.— 
Arthur E. Morgan, Director of the T. V. A., 
quoted in The Wellesley, Mass., Unitarian. 

* * 

Democracy is the will to collaborate in 
all matters of mutual concern; it is the 
determination to share, not only privi- 
leges, but responsibilities.—Albert Nicholas 
Kaucher. 

* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 27) 

ship between authority and the individual, 
a subject of vital interest everywhere to- 
day. This volume completes the tercen- 
tenary triad, and, like its two predecessors, 
it is the work of men of mature wisdom, 
whose minds are alert to the importance of 
the present crisis. John Dewey’s essay 
on Authority and Social Change is a mas- 
terpiece of clear and succinct reasoning. 
Edward Samuel Corwin’s paper on the 
Constitution as Instrument and Symbol 
is an excellent defense of the Rooseveltian 
position on the Supreme Court; and How- 
ard Mumford Jones’s ‘‘The Drift to Lib- 
eralism in the American Highteenth Cen- 
tury’’ is an exceptionally clever analysis 
of the spirit of dissent which is a funda- 
mental part of the American mind, going 
hand in glove with adherence to a strict 
moral code. 

These three volumes give a compre- 
hensive survey of modern knowledge con- 
cerned about the perplexing situation in 
which society now finds itself. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* 


* 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Fisher, Louis, The War in Spain. Pub- 
lished by The Nation. 55 pages. 10 cents. 
Eakin, Mildred Moody, In Anybody’s 
Town. The Abingdon Press. 76 
pages. 25 cents. Pupil’s Work Book 
for a course in Exploring Our Neighbor- 
hood. 
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BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 
WILL MEET JANUARY 13 


The January meeting of the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston will be held on 
the thirteenth of the month at the Arling- 
ton Street Church Parish House. Supper at 
six o’clock, followed by a brief business 
meeting. 

At 7.45 o’clock the members will have 
the pleasure of hearing Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote of the First Church of Belmont. 
Dr. Foote will give an illustrated lecture 
on “The Hymns We Sing.” The chair- 
man of the evening is Mrs. Mabel ‘Bre- 


voort. 


GIFT FOR KAGAWA 


A Christmas gift of $1,000 has been sent 
to Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan to con- 
tinue his work of Christian love and broth- 
erhood amongst his own people. This 
money was sent from American friends as 
a result of an appeal made by the Church 
Committee on Co-operatives of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and sent to a list 
of people in America interested in Dr. 
Kagawa when he was here in America 
some two years ago. 

There probably has never been a time 
when Dr. Kagawa was more in need of a 
practical demonstration of friendship than 
the present. This friendship should rise 
above the bitterness and suspicion that 
have afflicted so many minds because of 
Japan’s aggression in China. The almost 
immediate response to the request for 
funds to help Dr. Kagawa in his work, 
from over 350 people in America, is evi- 
dence of the great admiration and respect 
they have for the Japanese apostle of love, 
and that the ties of Christianity are much 
stronger than the suspicion of a warring 
world. 

Weare glad to say that there is a balance 
of over $100 still in the bank and promises 
of more funds have been received. The 
committee hopes that other friends, not 
reached by the original appeal, will wish 
to make their contribution to this fund. 
The names of the people so contributing 
are sent to Dr. Kagawa, so that he will 
know who his real Christian brethren, 
here in America, are. 

Checks or money orders can be made out 
to the Kagawa Christmas Fund and sent 
to Rev. J. Henry Carpenter, 285 Scher- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., who is 
treasurer of the fund, or to the Church 
Committee on Co-operatives of the Fed- 
eral Council, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


* * 


A retailer, on receiving the first delivery 
of a large order, was annoyed to find the 
goods not up to sample. “Cancel my order 
immediately,’”’ he wired to the manufac- 
turers. 

They replied: ‘Regret cannot cancel 
immediately. You must take your turn.”— 
Calendar. 
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DIRECTORY 
Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presideni. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. | 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


| Unitarian. 
Courses available also in the University of California ~ | 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 


The Meadville — 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjécts. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY, JANUARY 16th 


One of the Laymen’s League’s primary pur- 
poses Is: 


“To strengthen the leadership of our ministers 


| through promoting a sympathetic understanding 


between clergy and laity of each other’s problems.” 
All laymen should attend church on this Sunday 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m, Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday, Jan. 18-21, Rev. 
Joseph Fort Newton, D. D., St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia. Vesper Half-Hour, Wednes- 
day at 5.30 p.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking ror years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of e 
It renders excellent service and peor 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be brodacast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kiloeycles. ? 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1870 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


